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“The High Speed Loom is Changing Weaving CSnditions—It Reduces Costs— 
Improves the Product—Facilitates Sales—Opens New Markets 


‘You Can't Afford to ignore Facts and Stand Pat with Slow-Running Looms Bult 
fer Other Years and Other Conditions—To Stand Pat is Like Trying to Diive 
Your Automobile with the Clutch Left in Neutral—You Can't Get Anywhere 
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The X Model Loom—C Model-XK Model—XL Model—R Model—All are 


Modern Looms Designed to Meet Present Day Conditions—to Climb the Hills 
and Make the Grades in This Present Era 
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Eighty-six textile mills, that formerly looked 
upon oil and grease as relatively unimportant 
operating expenses, have turned to Texaco 
tested Lubricants and found big profits. 
Ordinary oils and greases — bought solely 
on a basis of price per gallon — may appear 
to save you a few cents. But they will most 
likely add dollars to your operating expenses 
through increased power costs, higher 
spoilage rates, preventable expense for 
repairs and replacements and exces- 
sive consumption of lubricants. Texaco 


tested Lubricants minimize and some- 


TEXTILE MILLS 


TO TURN A 
SMALL OPERATING © 
EXPENSE INTO~ 


times eliminate such hazards to profitable op- 
eration. In many textile mills such as yours, 
they have proved exceptionally suitable for 
all kinds of machinery — from bale breakers 
to trimmer frames. 7 

It may be a good business move for you 
to talk with a Texaco Engineer about the effi- 
ciencies and economies which these tested lu- 
bricants can bring to your mill. There 
is no obligation and it may lead you to 
bigger profits. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
hae East 42nd Street, New York City 


TEXACO 


**There is a Texaco tested Lubricant for every purpose" 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 1!8 WEST rOURTH STREET. ‘‘HARLOTTE N.C SUBSCRIPTION 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


AS SECOND CLASS MAIT. MATTFR 2. 1911, AJ POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 3, 1897. 
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Cotton Textile Principles 


Ot Industrial Relations 


HE following platform for the cotton tex- 
: tile industry was released last week by 


William D. Anderson, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Ernest N. Hood, president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers: _ 

“The cotton textile industry, believing that 
understanding is necessary to co-operation be- 
tween employers and employees to the mutual 
benefit of both and to the best interests of the 
public, and that a clear and concise statement 
will further this purpose, presents below its plat- 
form of principles: 

‘1. Neither membership nor non-member- 
ship in a labor organization shall interfere with 
a man’s free right to work. 


“2. Employees have the right of member- | 


ship or non-membership in any labor organiza- 
tion—a voluntary choice under the provisions of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

“3. The laws of the land should not be alter- 
ed by force or edict. The industrial codes, now 
law, should be changed only by the definitely 
prescribed and orderly procedure now available, 
and no other method should be recognized. 
Changes in these industrial codes by administra- 
tive edict transform a voluntary system of self- 
government into a compulsory system governed 
by authority outside of that industry. If changes 
can be made at will by administrative edict in 
one term of a code, then change can likewise be 
made in all others—not alone for the cotton tex- 
tile industry, but for all industries. 


“4. The right of aman or woman to continue 
at his or her occupation is as fundamental as the 
right to strike. The employee’s right to continue 
the occupation of his or her choice should not be 
jeopardized through intimidation, coercion by 
force or other illegal means, either while at work 
or at home. Employees in exercising their choice 
are guaranteed freedom from coercion on the 
part of employers; they should be given the 
Same guaranty from coercion from other sources. 


‘5. Minority groups of employees should 
have the right to negotiate with their employers, 
and any provision that a majority group must be 
the sole spokesman for all would be unsound, 
untenable and contrary to the American theory 
of government. 

“6. The cotton textile industry, if it is to 
survive, must avail itself of the developments of 
science and invention. The application and 
operation of these developments depend on 
varying conditions requiring various programs of 
operation in individual mills. 

‘7. Strikes or lockouts should be illegal 
when they are designed to coerce the Govern- © 
ment, either directly or indirectly, by inflicting 
harpship on the community. 

‘8. Representatives of organized employees 
should have definite legal responsibility and be 
required, as is required of industry, to render 
proper financial statements, thus being account- 
able to the public in their stewardship. 

“9, The Government should clearly define 
its policy in the granting of relief to people who 
voluntarily abandon their employment. Grant- 
ing of relief, due either to a policy or a lack of 
policy, should not be used to start or maintain 
strikes. No one can question relief given to large 
numbers who have been thrown out of work in- 
voluntarily by the strike of a few. 

“10. The duty of management to conduct 
the business for which it is responsible should 
not be obstructed by forcing a surrender of its 
proper function to the Government or to em- 
ployee organizations. Otherwise, industry is 
deprived of that confidence which is absolutely 
necessary before a return to a more normal pros- 
perity is possible. 

“NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS, 
‘By Ernest N. Hoop, President. 
“AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
“By D. ANDERSON, President.” 
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Fisher Reviews Textile Situation 
~ At National Association Meeting 


N interesting review of the textile situation is con- 

tained in the annual report of Russell T. Fisher, 

secretary of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, at their annual convention in Boston last 
week. He said in part: 7 

Events of the past year and the outlook for both the 
immediate and the more distant future emphasize the 
imperative need of solidarity of purpose on the part of 
cotton manufacturers. The benefits of co-operation have 
been discussed in the past and much has been accom- 
plished by the forward-looking manufacturers who have 
joined together in mutual efforts. In the struggle ahead 
co-operation will not be sufficient—it will take the united 
effort of all. Those manufacturers who in the past have 
been content to ride along on the effort of the co-operat- 
ing mills must be made to see that it is to their selfish 
interest to join with other manufacturers in a united 
front. 

The cotton textile industry has had many a year of 
trouble, but it is doubtful if any single year has brought 
forth as many or as varied an assortment of difficulties as 
the past year. Codes, taxes, curtailment, strikes, investi- 
gations and questionnaires have followed one after an- 
other and in some instances have repeated themselves. 

Before the industry was given an opportunity to smooth 
out the major adjustments necessitated under its code, the 
processing tax, with all its complexities and continuously 
changing regulations, had to be assumed. This was fol- 
lowed by a 25 per cent general curtailment of all produc- 
tive machinery for the month of December,.1933, and 
was succeeded during the first quarter of 1934 by curtail- 
ment of varying degrees for different sections of the in- 
dustry, for 30, 60 and 90 days. 


Crtes LAsor INTIMIDATION 


While this control of production prevented the accum- 

ulation of stocks, curtailment became necessary again by 
the end of the second quarter. Approval by the NRA of 
25 per cent curtailment for three four-week periods 
brought the threat of a general strike by union officials. 
Temporary settlement postponed the calling of the strike 
until September. The strike demonstrated two things: 
first, that the union membership as represented by the 
number who answered the strike call was only 12 to 15 
per cent of the workers; second, that unless adequate 
protection is given to those who want to work, by city 
ard State governments, a large number of mills can be 
closed through intimidation. The strike found the con- 
stituted authorities inadequately prepared to handle the 
so-called “‘motorcades.”’ Wherever the authorities had 
the courage to protect the workers the mills operated with 
little or no interruption. 
_ The appointment of the Winant committee and its 
subsequent report ended the strike but did not settle the 
point of controversy. Investigations are now the order 
of the day, with at least three governmental agencies par- 
ticipating, the Textile Labor Relations Board. the De- 
partment of Labor and the Federal Trade Commission. 

The future is problematical and the outlook is depend- 
ent on so many factors that will take the best efforts of a 
united industry to carry on. 

The situation created by the general strike was so se- 
rious that several meetings of representatives of sustain- 
ing members were held. Representatives of al] Northern 
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mills not members of the association were invited to these 
meetings, which were well attended and the discussions 
brought out much that was valuable and helpful. In 
order to handle the situation adequately, a committee 
was authorized to decide questions of policy and to pro- 
mote the interests of the manufacturers with the public. 
This committee met several times a week during the 
strike and either the chairman or some member of the 
committee was at the association headquarters at all 
times. | 
MeMBERS Kept INFORMED 


It became apparent early in the year that the monthly 


bulletins were entirely inadequate to furnish our members 


with the information they should have; consequently, this 
formal type of bulletin was dropped and letter bulletins 
substituted. During the past fourteen months some 120 
bulletins have been issued in connection with the cotton 
textile code, the processing tax, the tax on cornstarch and 
cotton tagging. These letter bulletins have enabled us 
to keep members informed without delay of the various 
rulings affecting the conduct of their business, and have 
proved to be an important source of information to the 


mills. 


The processing tax of 4.2 cents per pound, made ef- 
fective August 1, 1933, was continued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture at the same rate for the cotton year 1934- 
35. This was done in spite of protests from the industry 
that the increased costs due to the processing tax, added 
to the increased cost of manufacture due to the cotton 
textile code, had lifted the price of cotton goods to a point 
where sales were méeting with increased consumer resist- 
ance. It is now becoming an open question whether the 
hoped for result of the processing tax is not being defeat- 
ed through the decreased consumption of cotton goods, 
which in turn means less consumption of raw cotton on 


the part of domestic mills. 


Another activity on the part of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration that is causing serious concern is 
their attempt’ to force on the industry a code covering 
transactions in raw cotton. Laudable though their intent 
may be, and necessary as it may be to protect the cotton 
farmer as far as transactions in raw cotton are concerned, 
the inclusion of the mills in this program definitely 
threatens to upset a system that has, over a long period 
of years, proved to be fair and satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. Your cotton committee has been very active 
in presenting your case before the authorities in Wash- 
ington. 

Cope AUTHORITY 

The cotton textile code has now been in effect approxi- 
mately fifteen months, and while it is still too early to 
pass judgment on the ultimate effects, there are some 
things that are becoming quite obvious. 

The code authority, in keeping the cotton textile code 
relatively simple and in avoiding any attempt at price 
control, evolved a code that has been workable and en- 
forceable. 

No one who has not been directly connected with the 
cotton textile code authority can have any idea or appre- 
ciation of the time and effort your representatives on the 
code authority have devoted to the interests of the indus- 
try. While code authority meetings, as such, have only 
averaged about two days a month, the numerous commit- 
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tee assignments that each member has had to assume 
have taken additional weeks of time. This burden has 
grown to a point where it is necessary to relieve these 
men and distribute the load over a larger number. This 
can probably best be accomplished by having each man 
select an alternate, this alternate to assume his part oi 
the work. 

The cotton textile code has deservedly been cited as 
the one code that works, and it is due to the men on the 
code authority and their devotion to its principles that 
this is so. The industry owes the members a debt of 
gratitude that cannot be adequately repaid. However, 
some appreciation of their efforts can be shown by sup- 


porting your representatives who are giving so unselfishly 
of their time. 


SHOULD WATCH JAPAN 


When we shift our minds from problem to problem 
confronting us and direct our attention to imports and 
exports and the tariff, we should focus that attention on 
Japan. You will recall with no great satisfaction the 
_ year 1923, when Japan cleverly outmanoeuvered our pro- 
tective tariff efforts by importing 10,777,484 square yards 
of countable cotton cloth at a value of 0.175c per square 
yard, or 0.910c per pound. These imports consisted 
chiefly of crepes and some other coarse goods. 

There was a decided diminishing of cloth imports from 
Japan during the seven years following 1923 until the 
enactment of the Tariff Act of 1930, when cotton cloth 
imports reached the low point of 770,208 square yards, 
after which imports began gradually to increase, and for 
the first seven months of the current year imports 
amounted to 2,510,361 square yards at a value of 053c 
per square yards, or .324c per pound. 


During the period these imports from Japan were de- 
clining, it is important to bear in mind that the quality 
of the Japan products was improving, so instead of con- 
tending with competition in crepes and coarse goods you 
now must consider competition with a finer class of goods, 
viz.: handkerchief cloth, ginghams, percales, sheetings, 
etc. The average yarn numbers of the 2,510,361 square 
yards imported to date this year were between 40s and 
50s. 

Japanese competition also affects our export trade. As 
an example of how successful they are, we cite the Phil- 
ippine Islands market. In the Philippines, until this 
year, we were always able to market at least three times 
as much cotton cloth as Japan, but at present Japan is 
matching our sales yard for yard, and at the rate they 
are progressing, will soon be matching our prices. In 
1928 the value per square yard for shipments from the 
United States to the Philippine Islands was .092 less than 
_ the Japan shipment value. This year the difference in 
values is only .05. This we think is important enough 
for serious consideration. 

Another thing we cannot afford to overlook is what is 
being done by the Department of State in the negotiation 
of reciprocal trade agreements with foreign nations. The 
trade agreements with Cuba, approved and now in effect, 
have granted “minimum preferential reduction to the 
United States manufactures of cotton piece goods” rang- 
ing from 30 to 40 per cent. 

Fabrics of rayon manufactured in the United States 
have been granted “exclusive and preferential reduction 
in duties that cannot be increased during the life of this 
agreement.”’ This reduction amounts to 40 per cent. 


FreicHt Cast CosTiy 
The freight rate case the association has had before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, appealing the in- 
crease that was to have gone into effect December 4, 
1931, moved to the final stages of completion during the 
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Stanley Eversaie 
«=the name of a better 


Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot 
help admitting the logic of changing to 
Stanley Eversafe in view of advantages 


like these: 


1. Stanley DS Seals make stronger joints 
than any other type of seals. 

2. ROUND SAFETY EDGES AND ENDS 
ON STANLEY EVERSAFE PREVENT 
CUTS AND SCRATCHES AND SPEED 
UP BALING OPERATIONS. 


3. STANLEY EVERSAFE TIES “‘COILED 


DOUBLE” SAVE JUST HALF THE 
TIME IN UNCOILING AND 
MEASURING. 


4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work 
with, 

5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest effi- 
ciency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. 
552 Murphy Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Carolinas Representative: 
Horace E. Black 
P.O. Box 424 Charlotte, N. C. 


Many minor cuts, digs and 
scratches, generally unreport- 
ed, slow up tying operations. 
Round Safety Edges and 
Ends on Stanley Eversafe 
Ties prevent such injur- 
ies and speed up operations. 


Your Firm's Name, Trade 
Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
Warninzs and Special De- 
signs can be had printed 
continuously on Stanley 
Colorgraph Ties. 


ASR 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 
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year. The examiner’s report on the public hearings held 
the previous year was published early this spring, and sub- 
stantiated every major claim presented by the association 
in its evidence. Oral arguments were heard later on in 
the summer by the full commission, and we are now 
awaiting the final decision of the commission. The ex- 
penses of this case have been large as compared with the 
association income, but the saving to the industry has 
been of major importance. Based on traffic tests con- 
.ducted by the railroads, the difference between the freight 
. that has been paid and that which would have been paid 
under the proposed Increase now amounts to something 
over $3,000,000, saved either directly by the mills or by 
the mills’ customers. Of far greater importance than the 
direct saving is the fact that many of our mills have been 
able to continue to compete on certain products with mills 
in other sections of the country, whereas under the pro- 
posed freight increase they would have been automatically 
eliminated. 

The general arbitration council for the textile indus- 
try, instigated by our association some years ago, has 
completed another year of successful service. Its func- 
tioning has gone along so smoothly that it is perhaps 
pretty generally overlooked except when need for its use 
arises. 


SAFETY Dirve IMPROVES 
For many years safety in cotton mills has been a prob- 
lem that has received increasing attention. Over a period 


of perhaps fifteen years attempts have been made to for- 
mulate a pamphlet on safe practice for cotton mills. 


Meanwhile, the safety record of the industry has steadily . 


grown better, and for a number of years our industry has 
either been the safest or among the first two or three of 
the safest of the seventeen major industries. Not con- 
tent, however, with this record, the industry has studied 
the problem and co-operated with the textile section of 
the National Safety Council during the year, through its 
safety committee. Inasmuch as this cofmmittee is the 
same as that named by the safety council, the report will 
be brought out jointly by the council and the association 
and, we expect, made effective with the minimum delay.- 
The safety committee has worked hard to make this safe 
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practice pamphlet a real contribution to the safe opera- 
tion of a cotton mill. 

Under the Bankhead bill, the cotton crop for the sea- 
son 1934-35 was limited to 10,000,000 bushels. In order 
to check this production, rules and regulations were pre- 
scribed for fastening a metal tag to each bale of cotton 
held over from previous crops, and to issue a certificate 
for each bale so tagged, to accompany every exchange of 
ownership of the bale. At the same time, different col- 
ored tags were provided for all imported cotton, and for 
the cotton of the 1934-35 crop, respectively. 

These resules and regulations were originally intended 
to be made effective on July Ist, but due to the lack of 
time for preparation, it was necessary to change the ef- 
fective date to August Ist, and even then much confusion 
ensued because of delay in receiving adequate supplies of 
tags and certificates. 


As originally prescribed, the regulations did not antici- 
pate many of the difficulties involved and it has been 
necessary to secure numerous amendments. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, which has charge of this program, 
has been exceedingly helpful and has, in practically all 
instances; acceded to our requests for revisions. 


In 1910 the National Association and the American 
Association mutally agreed on a gray goods salesnote. 


- This has been the basis for practically all salesnotes used 


in the cotton gray goods market since that time. The 
need for a revised standard salesnote has been recognized 
for some years, and the introduction of the cotton textile 
code focussed attention on this need. Early in 1934 a 
standard cotton textile salesnote, which had been very 
carefully worked out by the interested parties in the 
trade, was proposed for adoption and received the ap- 
proval of practically every cotton textile organization 
concerned. 

At the same time a supplement to the standard cotton 
textile salesnote, identified as Specification G, was ap- 
proved and issued. This covered tolerances, deficiency 
limits and allowances for a wide variety of carded gray 
cotton cloths sold by construction, such as print cloths, 
tobacco cloths ,etc. This represents a long step forward 
in the standardization of textile salesnotes. 


100% PRODUCTION 


TRY “Victor Mill Starch”—a thin-boiling, highly penetrative 
Starch that carries the weight into the cloth. Ask for— 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver's Friend’ 
| 3 Distributed by 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. ller, Greenville, S. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE COTTON FABRIC 


STYLIST 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 


PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


Velveteen Variations 


Velveteens continue in the greatest 
popularity they have enjoyed for sev- 
eral years, and there are several new 
and interesting variations. One black 
velveteen has a thin check line of 
gold: another gold diamond-shaped 
spots. New checks and plaids also 
come in every week. The new cordu- 
roys have an irregular wale, and it is 
predicted that there will be much vel- 
veteen worn this coming summer—in 
a very light weight material, in white 
and pastels. 


Say It With Lace 


Cotton laces in new and attractive 
patterns will be made into evening 
and dance frocks for cruise wear in 
the late winter and early spring, and 
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White Lace Swatch 


for resort wear in the summer of 
1935. The accompanying illustration 
of white lace, the fine, transparent 
ovals outlined in thin, silk-like cord, 
and laced together in hemstitch ef- 
fect, is typical of what is being done 
in this direction. Colors are exquisite 
—cerise, soft leaf green, brick red 


and a particularly lovely aquamarine 
shade. 


Undergarments 


Word comes from Paris that cotton 
lingerie will be much worn next 
spring and summer. The French are 
using several unusual variations of 
lawn for underthings, and at a recent 
fashion show a most intriguing night- 
gown appeared. It was made of 
white handkerchief lawn, gossamer 
thin, with bouffant sleeves, and a 
huge bow of dark brown to finish off 
the neck in front. The recent hot 
summers have undoubtedly fostered 
this liking for cotton lingerie, since it 
is much cooler than silk. 


Men in Cotton 


Another news item from France is 
cotton suitings for men. These come 
in checks, fine white lines on black or 
brown, in quite a heavily woven ma- 
terial. At first glance they look like 
thin wool, and should prove very 
practical for business wear in place 
of the easily soiled white linens and 
palm beach suits. 


And Yet More Plaids 


There are other cottons with a 
wool-effect finish for feminine wear. 
One looks quite like serge, and comes 
in smart checks and plaids. The il- 
lustration show a plaid of blue, yel- 
low and red on a green-grey back- 
ground. These are being used for 
sports and house dresses now and for 


spring wear, and rival the cotton tie- 
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Plaid Swatch 


silk prints which the stores are show- 
ing in shirt-waist models. 


New Challis 


Cotton challis is new, and you will 
have to look at it twice (and féel it, 
too) to discover that it isn’t the old, 
wool variety. It comes in a number 
of checks and plaids and quaint pat- 
terns, very fresh looking and most 
suitable for children’s school frocks. 


Check Swatch 


The check pattern illustrated is a 
deep dark blue and bright red on 
white ground. 


Here and There 


For the rest, the new cottons are 
vivid—peasant stripes and crude, 
handsome patterns, and loud plaids 
and checks—and the fabrics used are 
new to this treatment. Plain colors, 


b oth pastels 
and high 
shades, are 
used in_ the 
heavy, woven 
materials, of- 
ten with a 
nubby_  sur- 
face. 
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Dyeing and Printing Plant Wastes 


By F. D. Snell 


HE works under discussion does piece dyeing and 

printing on silk, silk-and-cotton, silk-and-wool, 

rayon, and cotton. The colors used are principally 
basic and direct dyes. The predominant colors vary from 
season to season according to the fashion. The plant 
boils off its own silk, using soap for the purpose, and 
bleaches with hydrogen peroxide stabilized with sodium 
silicate. It also does a minor amount of mercerizing. 
There is no hypochlorite bleaching, on chrome dyeing 
and no silk weighting. The water supply used is both 
well water and town water, softened with zeolite. The 
water supplied and the waste accounted for furnish a 
rough cross check. - 

The plant can properly be described as separated into 
three departments: dye house, boil-off and bleach, and 
printing. Quantities of waste do not necessarily bear any 
relation to the volume of production. For the purpose 
under discussion here, the plant may be most clearly vis- 
ualized as a producer of certain effluents in terms of nor- 
mal operation. 


QUANTITIES OF WASTE Liquors 


The dyye house discharges 100, 000 gallons per day of 
exhausted dye solutions and wash water. 

The boil-off. and bleach department discharge 200,000 
gallons per day of mixed waste. The boil-off discharge 
alone constitutes about 10,000 gallons, containing about 
1,000 pounds of soap and more than an equal weight of 
sericin. Of this, about 25 per cent is discharged during 
the day and the remainder late in the afternoon. Hydro- 
_ gen peroxide bleach solutions are discharged intermit- 
tently and amount to 5,000 gallons daily. About 2,000 
gallons of sulphur dioxide bath are discharged daily. 
_ Every two hours there is a discharge of 2,000 gallons of 
weak alkali, a total of 10,000 gallons daily. A sour in 
this department yields a discharge of about 10,000 gallons 
daily. A mercerizing bath of 25 deg. Be. is discharged 
only at about six-month intervals. The balance of the 
waste from this department consists of miscellaneous wash 
waters. 


The daily discharge from the printing department con- 
sists of 10 to 20 gallons of concentrated printing dye, 
hydrosulphite, formaldehyde, etc. This is accompanied 
by about 25 to 50 gallons of highly contaminated wash 
water. A further discharge of less contaminated wash 
water amounts to 5,000 gallons daily. 

In addition to the above wastes the plant has a work- 
ing population of approximately 350 persons, furnishing 
20,000 gallons of sanitary sewage per day. 

The individual wastes were sampled at half-hour inter- 
vals throughout the day, and the composite effluent of 
each type was used to furnish data on the composition of 
the wastes. 

The total solids at 100 deg. C., loss on ignition, oxygen 
consumed by a modified permanganate method, and color 
readings in a 50.2 mm. (1-in.) Lovibond cell were used 
as criteria. For the sake of brevity, classification of 
individual colors is omitted here. | 

This plant is fortunate in having sewer outlets available 
for discharge of 10 per cent of its individual waste in 
addition to all its sanitary waste. Segregation of most 
objectionable discharges is therefore indicated. 

Segregation of the sanitary waste is relatively simple. 
The boil-off is very foul and would entail a large expense 
for treatment. It is therefore desirable to divert it. The 


tribution. 


print shop dyes and washings are so concentrated that 
the cost of treatment would be excessive. They should 
therefore be diverted. Bot hof these foul industrial 
wastes can be taken care of within the permissible sewer 
capacity, leaving the balance for treatment. 


BurILpING A CoMPosITE EFFLUENT 

Preliminary treatment of the dye waste, with 8 pounds 
of hydrated ferrous sulphate and 8 pounds of lime per 
1,000 gallons gives satisfactory characteristics, notably 
color readings of under 4 units. Better results as ‘to 
quantity of chemicals required would be expected on the 
composite waste. 

Preliminary experiments with the peroxide waste show 
that some peroxide remains. Blending so that this will 
exhaust by reaction with other wastes is indicated as nec- 
essary. 

The acid waste was found to be less than 0.06 N to 
methyl orange. Satisfactory clarification can be easily 
obtained after neutralization. 

The bisulphite bath is small in volume and can be 
readily absorbed in the mixed effluent without introduc- 
ing difficulties in treatment. ) 

The dilute alkali bath showed an alkalinity of 0.005 N 
due to alkali and soap. It is suitable for blending in a 
composite waste. | 


AVERAGING AND SETTLING BASINS 


A composite effluent was then built up from the proper 
relative amounts of the various wastes, excluding those to 
be diverted. On treatment with 4 pounds of copperas 
and 4 pounds of lime per 1,000 gallons, it yields a satis- 
factory waste for discharge. 

If the effluents were discharged at a uniform rate, aver- 
aging would be unnecessary. Unfortunately this is not 
the case. Therefore a preliminary averaging basin with a 
capacity of 2 hours discharge, or 60,000 gallons, is re- 
quired. From this the waste should discharge through a 
calender with mixing baffles. At the entrance to the lat- 
ter it should be treated with 4 pounds of hydrated ferrous 
sulphate per 1,000 gallons, this being preferably added in 
solution. Near the exit of this calender 4 pounds of lime 
should be fed either dry or as a lime slurry. There should 
be sufficient subsequent mixing to ensure its uniform dis- 
The waste so precipitated will then discharge 
into a settling basin with a capacity of 200,000 gallons. 

The overflow from this settling basin should be over a 
weir and is suitable for discharge into a stream. Sludge 
from this settling basin is to be suitably disposed of at 
intervals. In the particular case under discussion the 
sewer will probably take it all. 

The plant under discussion is fortunately placed at a 
sufficient elevation above a nearby river so that gravity 
discharge of waste to treatment and from treatment to 
the river eliminates any necessity of pumping, with the 
accompanying expense. 

Costs or TREATMENT 


At current chemical prices the daily cost of treatment 
can be summarized as follows: 


Volume to be treated daily, gallons ...... $00,000 
Ferrous sulphate, 1,200 lbs. at 0.7 cent... $ 8.40 
Lime, 1,000 Ibs. at %4d. $ 5.40 
Chemical post per day $13.80 
Chemical cost per 1,000 gallons, i in cents. 4.6 


The cost of labor for treatment is small and largely 
dependent on the type of sedimentation basis installed. 
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Fixed charges are an important factor in the cost of 
operation of such a plant. Their amount is largely de- 
pendent on the type of sedimentation basin installed. 
This is a matter for selection between patented equipment — 
with automatic sludge removal and a simple type of sedi- 
mentation basin with adequate baffles and manual sludge 
removal. Any estimate of fixed charges has been inten- 
tionally omitted as outside of the intended scope of this 
paper and largely influenced by individual factors of se- 
lection of equipment. 

Effluents treated as above do not show exhaustion of 
methylene blue within seven days, in spite of their high 
values for organic solids and oxygen consuméd. They are 
therefore sufficiently stable so that the discharge of the 
_ effluent into a stream containing fish and plant life will 
not be objectionable. The hardness of the stream is 
undesirably increased by such discharge, but such in- 
crease is much less objectionable than the presence of 
dyes and other organic waste products.—Abstract of 
address before American Chemical Society. 


Cotton Spindle Activity Off 


Washington.—Cotton spindles -in operation during 


September declined in number for the seventh consecu- 
tive month and compared with September a year ago 
showed a decrease of 3,880,252, according to the Bureau 
of Census. 

According to preliminary figures, 30,954,762 spinning 
spindles were in place on September 30th, of which 22,- 
112,888 were operated at some time during the month, 
compared with 24,153,998 for August and 2s 993,140 for 
September, 1933. 

The cotton code limits the hours of employment and of 
productive machinery, however, in order that the statis- 
tics may be comparable with those for earlier months and 
years. The same method of computing the percentage of 
- activity was used by the bureau. 

Computed on this basis, cotton spindles in the United 
States were operated during September at 54.3 per cent 
capacity, as against 76.8 per cent for August and 99.5 
per cent for September, 1933. The average number of 


active spindle hours per spindle in place for the month 
was 120. 


Cotton Exports Suffer Slump As Germans 
Find Substitute 


Washington.—Faced with declining exports of cotton, 
_ the Federal cotton experts are none too happy over under- 
cover information they have received about the possibili- 
ties of “vistra,” a cotton substitute made from wood pulp 
by Germans. 3 

Cotton exports have declined from 9,199,000 running 
bales in 1927 to 8,366,000 bales last year. They showed 
a further steady decrease during the past year. Last 
year’s exports were valued at $238,000,000 compared 
with $322,000,000 for 1932-1933. 

Most of the recent decline is attributed by Secretary 
Wallace to smaller takings by Germany. Other officials 
attributed the decreased German takings partly to price 
disparity and to the new trade policies of the Hitler gov- 
ernment. 

Development of ‘‘vistra” is regarded here as Germany's 
answer to lessened cotton imports. It is a fiber resem- 


bling cotton, having about the same staple but lacking | 


the wearing qualities of cotton. Officials say samples of 
vistra cloth indicate that, while the substance is mate- 
rially softer than cotton fabrics, it may prove adaptable 
through experiments. 
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COMPANY COTTAGES 
At 


‘LOW tet COST 
and MAINTENANCE 


Specify 
LOCKHART 


COTTAGE or BUNGALOW 
GRADES 


END MATCHED---NO WASTE 
See Your Nearest Dealer or Write 


JACKSON LUMBER CO. 


LOCKHART, ALABAMA 


Trade 
Mark 


Clements - Cadillac 


Portable Electric Blower 
Blows—Suction Cleans—Sprays 


mem Keeps motors, looms, 
frames, cards, shearing, 
napping and knitting 
machines, etc., free of 
destructive dust. and 
dirt. 


Reduces fire hazard, shutdowns, burnouts—delivers a blast 
of clean, dry air—sufficient force to clean delicate and in- 
tricate machinery without injury. 


Write for descriptive literature and trial offer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


6657 S. Narragansett Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


. . . Sealclad Textile 
Motors . . . Texsteel 
Texrope Drives 
.. - Centrifugal Pumps. 


Compressors, Power 
Plant Equipment. 


... See “Southern Sources of 
Supply” for sales offices 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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STERLING 


Spinning and Twisting Travelers 
Try having them fitted to your rings 


GOODYEAR CEN TER BEARINGS 


Twister Travelers (patented) 


Keep rings lubricated —Last longer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


' George W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, S. C. 


COVERING 


All Kinds 
FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 


Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
§ Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


HOSE CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA RUBBEF 


SALISBURY 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904. 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Greenville, 8. C. Providence, R. I. 


W. T. Smith James Warr 


PU ET 


James Gossett, son of B. B. Gossett, president of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, is now affiliated with Turner 
Halsey Company, New York sales agents. 


Walter Pratt, of Charlotte, Southern manager for Jo- 
seph Sykes Bros., is very much improved after a brief ill- 
ness. He is expected back at his work next week. 


F. T. Newberry has been promoted from general over- 
seer of carding to general superintendent of the Selma 
Manufacturing Company, of Birmingham, Ala. . 


R. A. Odom, formerly overseer of weaving at the Mico- 
las Mills, Opp., Ala., has been appointed general overseer 
of weaving at the Selma Manufacturing Company, of 
Birmingham, Ala. 


R. B. Riddle, formerly overseer of carding at the We- 
tumpka plant of Alabama Mills Corporation, has become 
general overseer of carding at the Selma Manufacturing 
Company of Birmingham, Birmingham, Ala. 


Jack W. Horner, well known textile salesman of At- 
lanta, has accepted a position as sales representative for 
the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Company, manufacturers of 
Wissco card clothing. He will make headquarters at 
Atlanta and will have charge of sales in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennessee. 

Mr. Horner has in the past served with a number of 
well known companies and has had much experience in 
the sale of card clothing. 


J. W. Trigg has resigned as overseer weaving and 
dressing at the Manville-Jenckes Corporation, High 
shoals, N. C., and accepted a position as assistant super- 
intendent of the Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


Marshall Dilling, secretary and superintendent of the 
A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, and vice- 
president of the Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, and who is 
executive secretary of the Southern Textile Association, is 
undergoing treatment at the Charlotte Sanatorium. 


A. G. Heinsohn, of New York and Knoxville, has be- 
come general manager of the Cherokee Spinning Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn. He will divide his time between 
the mill and the sales agency in New York. He has been 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES — 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


with McCampbell & Co., New York. 


William Toll Completes 25 Years Service 


A testimonial dinner at the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, 
Paterson, N. J., was recently tendered William Toll, Jr., 
vice-president and treasurer of the Sipp-Eastwood Cor- 
poration, in’ recognition of his 25 years’ continuous ser- 
vice with that company. | 


In token of his personal regard for Mr. Toll and in 
appreciation of the splendid services rendered the Sipp- 
Eastwood Corporation, the president, Grant Sipp, pre- 
sented him with an attractive gift. 

In addition to Mr. Toll and Mr. Sipp the following 
guests attended: Charles A. Patterson, Charles E. Boyle, 
C. P. Furman, Charles E. Lawson, Claude I. Zabriskie, 
W. L. Wright, J. B. Newton, Philip Del Vecchio, Howard 
Ruddick, Frederick Klein, Adolph Schaub, F. R. Phil- 


lips, 
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TEXTILE SCHOOL HEADS MEET 


Standing: .J. B. Bagley, Texas A. & M. College; Thomas 
Nelson, North Carolina State College; J. H. Handiord, New 
Bedford Textile School; W. D. Fales, Rhode Island School 
of Design; H. H. Willis, Clemson College. 

Seated: . C. H. Aames, Lowell Textile Institute; C. D. 
Brandt, Texas Technological College; E. W. France, Phila- 
del Textile. School; E. T. Pickard, Secretary, The Textile 
Foundation; F. M. Feiker, Author of the Feiker Report; 
F. W. Hobbs, Chairman, Board of Directors, The Textile 
Foundation; William A. Goss, Bradford-Durfee Textile 
School; E. W. Camp, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; C. A. 

_ Jones, Georgia School of Technology. 


Textile Patents Granted 


Several textile patents of interest were issued last week, 


according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney, Charlotte, 


N.C. One of these patents was issued to J. Gottlieb, a 
well-known thread manufacturer, on method and means 
for treating yarn. This comprises equipping a twisting 
frame with troughs in which the special treating solution 
is disposed and heated and through which the yarn is 
passed from the creel to the package onto which it is 
wound. Brushes are also employed for brushing the 
‘fibers. By this means and the special solution, which 


also is patented, several additional turns per inch can be | 


imparted to the yarn without kinking, over and above 
what is possible without the special treatment. 

William P. Hornbuckle, Jr., of Mount Holly, also in 
Gaston County, secured a valuable patent on the idea of 
placing fillers in the upper and lower ends of a perforated 
metallic tube which accommodate a spindle on a winding 
machine and the like, the fillers fitting the spindle and 


being removable from the tube after it is filled with yarn, 


so the yarn can be prepared for dyeing and the like. 

Other patents were to H. H. Provence, of Greenville, 
5. C., on a cloth winding board, and George L. Thur- 
mond, of West Asheville, on a method of desulphurizing 
rayon, assigned to American Enka Corporation. 


Textile Chemists Meeting 


Plans have been completed for the annual meeting of 
the Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, which will be held in 
Charlotte on Saturday evening, November 10th. 

A full attendance of the membership is expected; the 
Carolina-Davidson football game to be played that after- 
noon at Davidson, will no doubt be attended by many 
coming to Charlotte from Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, to attend the meeting. 

At this meeting the officers for 1935 will be chosen. 

Among the speakers expected are Dr. James G. Vail, 
Chemical Director of the Philadelphia Quartz Company, 
manufacturers of silicates of soda, of Philadelphia, and 
Graham Cook, of Dick & Co., manufacturing chemists of 
Reading, Pa. 

One or more additional speakers are expected, their 
names to be announced later. 
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HOW TYPE 


BOBBIN STRIPPER 
LOWERS COST 


Tue K Bossin STRIPPER is 
the most efficient machine ever de- 
vised for cleaning filling bobbins. 
That is why many leading mills, 
in 17 countries, are replacing older 
machines with the Type K. It pays 
them handsomely to make the 
change because the yearly savings 
are often equal to the cost of a 
Type K. Sometimes they are equal 
to several times that cost. 


Buying a Type K is like owning a gold mine, except — 
you know the Type K will keep on delivering. : 


REDUCES WASTE 


By concentrating all waste yarn at the machine 
where it can be checked daily, Type K makes it. easy 
to determine the sources of excessive waste caused by 
bad spinning or improperly adjusted feelers. This 
reduction in waste often results in large savings. 


ELIMINATES BOBBIN DAMAGE 


Type K prevents cutting of bobbin barrels and bat- 
tering of tips. This eliminates breakage of yarn in the 
looms and completely does away with accidents caused 
from splintered bobbins. Recent improvements prevent 
scratching and splitting of bobbin barrels under any 
condition. 


‘This is the first of three advertisements that 
tell HOW Type K machines lower cost. 


W rite today, without obligation, requesting 
a Terrell representative to estimate the savings 
Type K will make in your mill. 


the usw TYPE K “Robbin Stripbcr 
The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1212 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. LurHer Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Geo. THomas & Co., Lrp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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A New Process for Treating Mercerized 
Yarns To Control Dye Affinity 


A new process for treating mercerized yarns to control 
dye affinity is announced by the Ewing-Thomas Corpora- 
tion, Chester, Pa. The process, described as mechano- 
chemical, controls the basic structure of the yarn, and 


for the first time makes available to the knitting trades . 


mercerized yarns with heightened or retarded affinity for 
dye. 

The new yarn, ie which patent has been applied, is 
known as “Metro-Shade,” which means “combining of 
shades,” and is regarded of major importance to manu- 
facturers using Bemberg and other synthetic fibres in 


combination with mercerized yarns, particularly in the 
hosiery field. 


The process is the result of experiment and research to 
perfect a union dye between Bemberg, which has a high 
affinity for dye, and mercerized yarns, and is an out- 
growth of the extensive and increasing use of Bemberg in 
seamless and full-fashioned stockings. 


Because of their varying degrees of affinity for dyes, 
the use of synthetic fibres in combination with cotton 
fibres from the beginning presented a problem which in- 
volved both appearance and cost of the finished product. 
The advent of dull lustre synthetic yarns further increas- 
ed the difficulties of perfect union dyeing. While dye 


manufacturers have worked closely with synthetic yarn 


producers to perfect dyes by which satisfactory union 
shades could be achieved, and have succeeded to some 
extent in overcoming the difficulties, they were definitely 
limited by conditions which neither yarn producer nor 
dye manufacturer could overcome, it is pointed out by 
Henry A. Stafford, technician and superintendent of the 
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Ewing-Thomas Corporation. Solution to the problem 
was therefore sought, he states, through control of the 
inherent structure of mercerized yarns, as this structure 
relates to depth of shade in dyeing. 


The effect of the new process tends to increase the 
strength of the yarn, according to Mr. Stafford, the uni- 
form knitting and dyeing qualities of “Metro-Shade” 
yarns being identical with their regular ‘““New Finish” 
merceribed yarns. ‘“‘Metro-Shade’” No. 1 dark is proc- 
essed for greater affinity to dye than their standard “New 
Finish” yarns and is particularly suitable where mercer- 
ized yarn is combined with Bemberg. ‘“‘Metro-Shade”. 
No. 2 light is designed to meet the need for a yarn with 
retarded dye affinity, often required to effect a better 
union with viscose fibres when used in combination with 
mercerized yarn. The “Metro-Shade” process tints No. 
1 dark a fugitive pink and No. 2 light a fugitive blue to 
distinguish the two processes and prevent confusion in 
their use. 


It is believed that the new yarns will find application 
not only in women’s stockings and in certain types of 
children’s hosiery and men’s half hose, but will also prove 
of great value in all fabric fields wherever combination of 
fibres with mercerized cotton is used and proper union 
dye an impoprtant consideration. It is interesting to note 
also that multiple shade effects may be obtained through 
various combinations of “New Finish’ and ‘“Metro- 
Shade” yarns. Also, the increased strength of the yarn 
is a factor in extra wearing quality. Extensive tests in 
connection. with “‘Metro-Shade” have been made by the 
Ewing-Thomas Corporation, and the new yarns are avail- 
able through them at Chester, Pa., and through their sell- 
ing agents, Cannon Mills, Inc., 1616 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


GRIP 

OF 
TANNATE 
TURNS 
POWER 
INTO DOLLARS 


Tannate Belts on looms 
and spinning frames slip 
less than oak or rubber belts 
and: increase your picks and 
revolutions, 


and consequently 


your output. Tannate has a com- 
bination of desirable belt qualities 
not often found, all together in any 
other make of belt—durability, slight 
stretch, waterproof construction, 
the wonderful Tannate 
power into dollars. 

We will be glad to give you, on réquest, 
additional information, or quote you prices 
on Tannate Belting, Leather Packings, or other 
Rhoads Products. 


and 
grip that turns 


TEXTILE 
STRAPPING 


Tannate Special 

Check Straps were. 

developed to meet a 

great need for check 

Straps of superior qual- 

ity. They are finished to 

get the proper degree of 

stiffness to stand up under 

hard work and to check prop- 
erly. 


Tannate Harness or Jack Straps 
—any size or style to meet your 


requirements. If possible, send sam- 
ple with order or inquiry. 
Tannate Loop Pickers are firm, tough 
and even in shape and construction, and 
the rivets are well imbedded. They resist 
shuttle point wear, yet are sufficiently resili- 
ent to prevent smashing. 
Tannate Lug Straps are tough and lasting, 
smooth, uniform and carefully finished. 


J. E. RHOADS SONS 
PHILADELPHIA. 35 SIXTH SF. 
KEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, CLEVELAND 
FACTORY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
BY MODERN 
GROUP DRIVES 
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Southern Mills Protest Processing Tax 


Macon, Ga.—A letter embodying the resolution re- 
cently passed by the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association protesting against the present processing tax 
was sent to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace by William 
D. Anderson, president of the Association. The letter is 
as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Secretary: A very largely attended meet- 
ing of the membership of the American Cotton Manufac- 


turers’ Association was held in Greenville, S. C., on Octo- ' 


ber 17th. Mill executives present at this meeting repre- 
sented approximately 14,500,000 spindles. The Ameri- 
can Association speaks for the textile manufacturers of 
the cotton-growing States, where approximately two- 
thirds of the active spindles of the country are located, 
spinning more than 80 per cent of all the cotton con- 
sumed in the United States. 


“T beg to report to you that at that meeting the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted: ‘Since the pres- 
ent cotton processing tax has had the effect of an exces- 
sive sales tax on the manufacture of cotton goods and has 
retarded recovery; therefore, be it resolved that the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association goes on 
record as opposing the levying of a processing tax on cot- 
ton. If the relief of the cotton farmers requires the pay- 


ing of a bounty, the necessary funds should come from 


the National Treasury.’ 


“The processing tax now being levied on cotton 
amounts to a sales tax on textiles of 10 to 12 per cent for 
the class of goods most largely manufactured in the South. 
When you add this heavy sales tax on our product to the 
present high shop cost of producing textiles, and consider 
that since March, 1933, the price of our raw material has 
been more than doubled, largely through Governmental 


intervention, it is easy to understand why the buying 


public is refusing to absorb the product of our mills. 


“The textile industry is sympathetic with the condition 
of the farmer. In truth, the interest-of the farmer and 
the interest of the processor of farm products is practi- 
cally identical. The cotton farmer and all of that great 
body of citizens who are immediately concerned with his 
operations, in the harvesting, ginning, transportation and 
distribution of his product, are the largest and best cus- 
tomers for the products of our manufacture. We there- 
fore offer no objection to the payment to the farmer of 
any benefits or bounties necessary to bring his condition 
to the level of other classes of citizens and other types of 
business. 


“We contend, however, that the levy of an excessive 
sales tax on the manufactured products of the cotton far- 
mer is not the equitable manner in which the money to 
pay these benefits should be raised. To follow such a 
policy establishes too great a sales resistance to the move- 
ment of his products into general consumption, and im- 
poses an unjust and inequitable burden of the farmer 
himself, on the processor of his products, and reduces the 
earnings and income of that vast multitude of people 
whose living comes from harvesting, ginning, transport- 
ing, manufacturing, finishing, wholesaling and purveying 
these products across the retail counter to the ultimate 
consumer. The more equitable plan would be to distrib- 
ute the cost of these benefits upon all classes of business 
and all classes of citizens by paying the same out of the 
Treasury. 


“The cotton textile industry is bleeding internally to- 
day, and its most dangerous wound has resulted from the 
blow dealt it by the imposition of the processing tax.” 


NSTALL it anywhere—and it won’t freeze. 
Put it to the hardest kind of use and it won’t 
get out of order. It’s built to give service, and 
you can depend on the Vogel Number Four 
under all conditions and in all kinds of weather. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL Frost-Proof Products 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


‘ A Concern is 

HAA Known by the 
YUN™ Customers It 
Keeps 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
D. H. Hrez, Jr. Associate Editor 


Junius M. Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance Ri 
Other Countries in Postal Union... 
Single Copies —. 


_ $2.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. . 


Facing The Facts 


W? would like to say that the cotton textile. 


industry is, in relation to profits, in an im- 
proved situation under the textile code, but the 
industry may as well face the facts. On the 
opposite page will be found an analysis which 
has been prepared for us by Frederick Moore, of 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies, certified public account- 
ants and textile costs engineers of Charlotte. 

This statement is a comparative cost and 
profit analysis of the textile situation as between 
June, 1929, approximately the peak of expan- 
sion and prices, and October 22, 1934, with ref- 
erence to a standard construction of cloth woven 

in many of our Southern mills. 
_ Many have been led to believe the theory that 
rising costs bring rising prices, and assuredly 
they do, but it can not be said that in their wake, 
necessarily, come profits and dividends. High 
costs may develop high prices but they do not 
create demand—and sometimes they destroy it. 

Due to the processing tax, reduced hours of 
operation, and increased wages, the costs of cot- 
ton goods are now just about where they were in 
1929. So are their market prices. But where is 


the demand for these goods, and where are the 
profits? 


The analysis shows that in the case of this 
particular cloth over 16 per cent of its cost goes 
to the Government for processing tax. More- 
over, that if all of this tax was reverted back to 
the farmer, he would still receive nearly 8 per 
cent less than he did in 1929, for the purchase of 
manufactured cotton goods, even presuming he 
would use it all for that purpose. Likewise, labor 
is now receiving approximately 90 per cent of 
that which it received in 1929, a year of exces- 
sive spending—yet there is little movement of 
cotton goods at present prices. 
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The processing tax: constitutes an advance 
charge to the manufacturer on the assumption 
that the public can and will absorb it—and oth- 


- erwise it represents an unjust penalty which the 


manufacturer must pay out of his capital, a 
never intended procedure. 


The textile industry from the standpoint of 
cost and sales prices is just about where it was 
in 1929, From this standpoint, at least, nothing 
more could be expected by the Administration. 
Yet the industry cannot proceed further without 
some assurance of profit. The evidence shows 
that this is not to be expected from still higher 
prices. Some phase of the cost must first come 
down, with a lesser corresponding decline in mar- 
ket prices, if demand is to be encouraged—and 


_ goods are to be moved. In our opinion, the first 


item of cost to go should be the processing tax. 


If this tax must be collected, it should be paid 
on the finished goods at the time they move into 
the hands of the consumer, for at this time there 
exists the only real evidence of an ability to pay. 
It seems to us that it is up to the Administration 
to borrow all funds it needs for its recovery pro- 
gram rather than have an industry handicapped 
in the sale of its product and unable to furnish 
steady employment to its workers while advanc- 
ing money for the purpose of aiding agriculture. 


The cotton textile industry wishes to see the 
cotton farmers prosper and realizes the need 
of some control over cotton production, but it 
should not be forced to carry the entire burden 
through a processing tax which must be paid at 
time of manufacture irrespective of the time of 
the sale of the goods produced. 


The textile industry was hopeful that the 
processing tax would aid the farmers without 
being burdensome upon the industry, but it has 
not worked out as anticipated. 


We believe that the industry should now face 
the facts and are therefore presenting this com- 
parative cost and profit analysis. 


No Rule Against Improved 
Machinery 


awe machinery manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery seem to believe that the recent report 
of the Winant Board contained a provision 
against the installation of new or improved tex- 
tile machinery prior to February 1, 1935, but 
there is no such statement or even any sugges- 
tion relative to same, contained in the report. 
The provision relative to a status quo prevail- 


ing until February 1, 1935, applies only to the 
work load of employees. 


| 
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Comparative Cost and Profit Analysis of Textile Situation As Between June, 1929, 
_ Approximately the Peak of Expansion and Prices, and October, 1934, 
With Reference To A Standard Construction of Cloth 


June, 1929 Oct. 22, 1934 
DRILL DRILL 
31” 68x40 2.15 37” 68x40 2.75 Ge of % of 
Bas Basis Increase . in “e of Actual Increase 
2 Shifts of 55 "tee: Each 2 Shifts of 40 Hrs. Each Separate Cost Cost or Decrease 
% Per Lb. Go Per Lb. Pactors Factors. — in Cost 
Cotton and Waste _.. 76.1 54.5 1571 29.4 76.1 22.47 
Total Cotton, Waste and Processing Tax af ae 2225 70.6 2033 8.6 76.1 6.67 
Supplies, Power and Fuel 6.0 0175 6.3 0183 6.0 
Overnead 4.2 0124 5.9 0171 37.5 4.2 1.77 
Total Manufacturing 0698 29.4 0848 23.9 5.17 
Market Prices 10%4c 10'%4c *Note—Occasioned in this instance by a 
Net after Commissions and Discounts 1043 1019 decrease of 27.27% in operating 
—— . | hours, coupled with only an 
Market Prices Per Pound (Net)... 2868 .2802 average decrease of 10'2% in 
oe —- the amount in the pay roll en- 
Net Loss Per Pound 0079 velope. 


+Denotes Decrease. tDenotes Increase. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MONEY SPENT IN PRODUCING The status quo up to Februarv 1. 1935. ap- 
ABOVE PRODUCTS COMPARATIVE AS BETWEEN h y ef 
JUNE, 1929, AND OCTOBER, .1934 plies only to the work load or the effort require 
1929 1934 | upon the part of the worker. 
Farmer and Cotton Broker 76.1 54.5 
Federal Government (Processing Tax) _ 16.1 5 
Total Farmer and Government... 70.6 Who Said Scabs: 
Supply Houses, Power and Fuel Companies... 46 6.3 i om following are copies of telegrams recently 
and Administrative, including Deprecia- exchanged between a North Carolina mill 
_——| and the Textile Labor Relations Board: 
otal Manufacturing — 29.4 Washington, D. C., Oct. 17, 1934. 


‘Cemedaint “atl been filed against your company to the 
In reference to this period the Winant Report effect that you are employing scabs and not rehiring 
says: : | strikers stop The Textile Labor Relations Board intends 


to investigate all complaints and bring about proper ad- 
uring this period the number of looms, frames or justment stop in the meantime will you wire your answer. 

other machines required to be tended by any class of em- B. M. Squires. Executive Director 
loyees shall not be increased where the character of the ee ee a 

sed Textile Labor Relations Board. 

raw material, yarn, construction of cloth, preparatory | 

processes, type of equipment used, or character of finish 

or put-up, is not changed. Where such changes do occur pp yy Squires, 
the number of machines tended by such employees may 
be increased or decreased in such manner as will not 
increase the amount of effort required of the worker. 


, N. C., Oct. 18, 1934. 
Executive Director Textile Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Washington, D. C. 
Telegram received. Please wire your definition of scabs. 


This makes it very plain that new machines Mills. 
and improved processes may be installed at any Washington, D. C., Oct. 18. 
time and the only requirement is that when the ~——-------Mills, 
worker takes over different or added machines - , N. Car. : 
there shall be no greater work load upon the em- Ww ord scab ne in board’s vocabulary. If representa- 


ployee than was the case prior to the installation Ve of this board used such a term it was absolutely 
of the improved machines. without authority. 


; B. M, Squires, Executive Director, 
li, for instance, a new bobbin cleaning ma- 


Textile Labor Relations Board. 
chine is installed which handles twice as many There is only one conclusion from the above 


bobbins with no more effort upon the part of the and that is that the Textile Labor Relations 
employee than with the old machine, there is no Board has been allowing labor leaders to occupy 
restriction against its use. their desks and send telegrams in their name. 
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La ate 
Mickers J 
TEXTILES 


SALES 
SU THERN 
NEWDESIGNS-REPRODUCTION. 


ARTS COMPANY 
| NTON: S.C. 


FoR BrErrerR W EAVING 
buy your 


LOOM REEDS 


from 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Phone 5071 Box 1375 | 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Maxwell Brothers, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
PLYWOOD, WIREBOUND BOXES AND 
SHOOKS 


Used by Textile Industries 
For Shipment of Their Commodities 


Offices and Plants At 
Macon, Ga., and Jasper, Fla. 
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i MILL News ITEMS 


Fries, Va~-The Washington Mills Company has in- 
stalled a new heating system. 


Ware SHOALS, S. C_—-Two hundred and fifty dwellings 
will be constructed by the Ware — Manufacturing 
Company. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—A sales office has been establish- 
ed here by the Statesville Cotton Mills in the Simmons 
Building. E. M. Gregory, in charge of the office, reports 
that a very good local business is being enjoyed by the 
firm, which manufactures coverings of various types for 
upholstered furniture. 


N. C.—KEastern Cordage Company, Inc., 
with principal office at Raleigh, has filed a certificate of 
incorporation. in the office of Stacey W. Wade, Secretary 
of State, to manufacture twine, yarn, cloth or other prod- 


| ucts.. Authorized capital stock $100,000, subscribed stock 


JACOBS GRAPHIC 


$300, by B. W. Jones, Greensboro, N. C., and Murray 
Allen and R. Pearson, Upchurch of Raleigh. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Payment of preferred stock divi- 
dends amounting to $50,000 will be made on November 
Ist, it was announced by officials of the Brandon Corpor- 
ation. 


This represents a 3% per cent dividend due in 1933. 
Much of the dividend will be distributed in the Green- 
ville area. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—-Cannon Mills has filed a suit with 
the clerk of Superior Court of this county for $50,000 
against the Klumac Cotton Mills of this city. The com- 
plaint also asks that $85,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds of the mill which were put up with Cannon Mills 
as collateral to secure a $60,000 note made on October 
12, 1931, be condemned. A payment of $10,000 was 
made on the note on November 1, 1931, it was stated. 

W. F. McCanless, a member of the city council and 
owner of the majority common stock of the mill, is secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager, although during re- 
cent months the mill has been operated by a man sent 
here by the Cannon interests, it is stated. 


State Textile School Has Record 
Ennrollment 


Statistics released by W. L. Mayer, Director of Regis- 
tration, show that the Textile School of North Carolina 
State College has the largest enrollment in its history. 
The registration of 285 Textile students for the fall ses- 
sion represents a gain of more than 34 per cent above the 
total registration of last year. 

Three foreign countries, Canada, Bulgaria and Turkey,. 
and more than fifteen States ranging from Massachusetts 
to Texas and the Middle West are represented by stu- 
dents. Several of the new men are graduates of academic 
institutions who have decided to prepare themselves for 
service in the textile industry, while a still larger number | 
is composed of transfer students who have attended other 
institutions for one, two or three years before deciding to 
take up textiles as a vocation. 
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Inc. 
Institute’s formation in 1926. 
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N. C. Association To Meet 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association is to be held at the Carolina 


Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., on Thursday and Friday, No- 


vember 22nd and 23rd. The announcement was made 


by Hunter Marshall, secretary, following a meeting of 


the board. | 


Plans for the meeting are rapidly being completed and 


the program is to be announced within a short time. 


A. M. Fairley, of Laurinburg, is president of the Asso- 


ciation. 
J. A. Long, Roxboro, N. C., is first vice-president, Har- | 


vey W. Moore, second vice-president. 


Institute Membership Now 25,199,745 
 $Spindles 


Mills with a total of 25,199,745 spindles, which is 85 
per cent of the total number of spindles in place in the 
country, are now members of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
This is the largest spindle membership since the 


Since January 1, 1934, 127 cotton mills, representing 


_ 4,302,491 spindles, have joined the Institute. Those mills 


joining during that period. not having spindles represent 
1,950 looms. 


Since the Institute’s last public announcement on mem- 
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bership status on April 6, 1934, 40 mills have joined, 


having 151,604 spindles and 1,766 looms in mills without 
spindles: 


Hearing On Mill Sales Of Coal 


Washington.—Hearing of appeal by the Industrial Ap- 
peals Board on the decision of the NRA against exempt- 
ing cotton textile mills that sell coal to employees on a 
reputed cost-plus basis from provisions of the solid fuel 
code developed into a bitterly fought North Carolina con- 
test with the cotton mills on one side and the State solid 
fuel code and the Retail Coal Dealers’ Association on the 


other. 


It was very apparent from the outside that the prize 
sought by the coal dealers is the sale of approximately 
400,000 tons of coal which 290 cotton mills now retail to 
their employees at cost, a business to which the coal deal- 
ers Claim they are entitled, also North Carolina’s part of 
the quarterly assessment by the fuel code authority and 
which the mills must pay if they remain under the retail 
coal code, as well as the textile code, as all branches of 
the NRA have decreed. This sum is estimated at $16,000 
annually, on a basis of one to four cents per ton of coal 
sold. The assessment for October was one cent a ton, 
but next month it will probably be two. 


On the other hand the textile mills contend that they’ 


handle coal only for convenience of employees without 
profit, that this 25-year-old custom is not a special priv- 
ilege asked but since it was an element in consideration of 
the original textile code it is unfair to now compel them 
to pay coal code assessments, with compliance with the 
coal code meaning an inestimable increase of coal sold to 
employees, especially with the possibility of an emer- 


. gency being declared in the retail coal industry by the 


NRA when coal would be sold on a “reasonable cost” 


basis. 


When Dr. Fred W. Morrison, law partner of Former 
Governor Gardner, attorneys for the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, opened his argument for reversal of the NRA de- 


cision before the board. 
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SOLUOL 
CORPORATION 


123 GEORGIA AVE. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
.. SPEIAL FINISHES... 
.. FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES... 
Specializing 
in 


MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 


for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 
Bees 


Southern Representative, 


EUGENE J. ADAMS 
TERRACE APTS. ANDERSON, 8. C. 


Ten Minutes to World's Fair 
Garage Opposite Hotel | 
Seventeen Floors 


HOTEL 
MAJESTIC 


Quincy at State Street 
In the Heart of the City 


CHICAGO 


Rates:—$1.50-$2.00-$2.50-$3.00-$3.50 


HARRY F. HERMANSEN 
Manager 
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CAREFUL CONTROL 


guarantees | 
Uniform Products 
of High Quality 


Textile Manufacturers must have products which 
measure up to the highest standard of quality and 
uniformity. This is particularly true of starches, 
dextrins and gums, 


This Company has spent thousands of dollars in 
building up control and inspection laboratories 
equipped with the most modern apparatus for pro- 
ducing large volume of analyses and obtaining accu- 
rate results. Careful control is maintained for all 
products in these laboratories—twenty-four hours a 
day—by highly trained chemists, who have had 
years of experience in their particular field. As a 
result, we are prepared to guarantee, at all times, 
the shipment of uniform, high quality products. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place — New York City 
Branch Offices 


Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


Has always been our goal 


QUALITY PLANTS | 
QUALITY LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
QUALITY SERVICE 


LI 
We are now offering our quality mate- ff 


rials and services at prices of their in- } 
feriors. 


Our New Catalog will prove it. Send | 


for it. 


The 
-Howard-Hickory Nursery 
HICKORY, N. C. 
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_by December Ist. 
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Morrison declared that the mill owners did not object 
to employees buying coal anywhere they chose, but that 
they did not desire, if they handled coal only on a non- 
profit basis, to be brought under a fuel code and subjected 
to the possibility of an increased price which they would 
have to pass on to employees, which meant paying higher 
wages. Further, since the mills were not in the coal 
business except for convenience of employees, they ob- 
jected to paying the assessment. 

He cited a hypothetical case as a possibility if com- 
pelled to remain under the coal code. He said in a place 
the size of Rockingham the coal dealers would contact 
the mills and ask them to handle all the accounts and do 
collecting for them from employees on something like a 
100 per cent basis as they would not desire to take the 
risk of sales in the absence of credit guarantee. He said 
coal was now selling in the State at $6 to $7.50 per ton 
and that the mills sold it to employees in small lots deliv- 
ered at $1.25 to $1.75 less than the current retail price. 
He stressed that the cotton mill operators are observing 
the textile code, which was drafted with the understand- 
ing that they could continue to sell coal to employees. 

Secretary Brown replied that the retail coal men of 
North Carolina have all equipment and facilities to sell 
coal to mill employees, and that if the exemption was 
granted it would virtually tate the retail coal business | 
in the state. 


Only One Cotton Mill Idle in South Carolina 


Greenville, S$. C.—With the reopening of the Green- 
wood Cotton Mill only one cotton mill in South Carolina 
is now idle, 

The Mathews Cotton Mill at Greenwood, also owned 
by the J. C. Self interests, has not reopened and there 
has been no indication by officials that the machinery 
will be set in motion right away. 


Cotton Plan Is To Be Kept Up Next Year 


Washington.—The AAA’s voluntary cotton crop limita- 
tion program will be continued in 1935 and farmers who 
didn't sign a 1934-35 contract will be given an opportu- 
nity to join in next year’s program. 


Present indications are that the planting of about 31,- 
000,000 acres will be the goal of the AAA for 1935, but 
an announcement by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
Saturday did not give any definite decision. The terms 
of payment are expected to be similar to those of this 
year. 

Secretary Wallace has not yet issued the formal proc- 
lamation required by the cotton act, but he must issue it 
The farmer will be told in it how 
many acres he must retire from cultivation and how 
much he will receive for it. 

One reason for the announcement by Wallace was to 
prevent growers from confusing the voluntary reduction 
program with the Bankhead Cotton Control Act, which 
is intended to limit cotton production through a tax on all 
sales above a specific quantity. A referendum will be 
held soon on the Bankhead Act, which will be effective 
only if two-thirds of the South’s cotton growers vote for 
its retention in 1935. 

A yield of from 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton is possible under the voluntary control. program, 
which provides that next year’s reduction be not more 
than 25 per cent below the base acreage, around 41,000,- 
O00 acres. If a 25 per cent reduction is effective, 31,- 
000,000 acres would be planted next year and an addi- 
tional 2,000,000 acres may be placed in cultivation. 
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North Carolina, 
Carolina, $698,297. 

Payments on account of exercise of 
options by participating in cotton 
producers’ pool included: North Car- 
olina, $1,309,564; South Carolina, 
$3,001,863. 


Lancashire Votes Cc ‘ash 
For Cotton Research 


$943,312; South 


Nearly $100,000 more is to be 
spent by the Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry during the next five years on 
research work for the improvement 
of the technical side of the cotton 
trade. 

This decision was made by the 
general conimittee of the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners in Man- 
chester, when they approved of an 
increase of more than £3,000 a year 
for a period of five years in the Fed- 
eration’s subscriptions to the British 
Cotton Industry Research Associa- 


$51,016,815 Paid 
Cotton Crop 


Washington,—A total of $51,016,- 
815 has been paid, the farm admin- 
stration announced, to cotton pro- 
ducers who accepted options on gov- 


ernment-owned cotton as part pay-. 


ment for participating in the govern- 
ment’s 1933 cotton adjustment pro- 
gram. 


The total represented payments 


through September 
paid producers under two methods of 
exercising the options, with $12,074,- 
070 going to farmers who selected 
the direct sale method ,and $38,942,- 
755 to producers who exercised their 
options by participating in the cot- 
ton producers’ pool. 

Payments to producers in various 
States were made under the two 
methods as follows: 

Payments on account. of exercise 
of options by sale of cotton included: 


30th and was 


Double Loop Hook Bands 


For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. O. Box 974 Charlotte, N. C. 


“Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St.. Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago | 


Nester Mitts Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
66-68 Worth St. New York 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMESTIO Ex Port 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New YorE 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly ——— which insures even running, spin- 
ning or t 


Ask for Prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


S11 Semerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. Taanten, Mass. 
BUMPURIES Seu. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 

Pr. O. Bex 43 Pr. 0. Bex 
Greenville, 6. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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COTTON Goons 


New York.—Cotton goods were generally quiet last 
week, Business was held back by the belief that had 
been spread in some quarters that the present limit on 
machine hours would be revoked. Although official an- 
nouncement has since been made that the 8-hour week 
would not be changed, it came too late to affect last 
week’s trade. The market was further discouraged by the 
decline in prices on a number of goods. Low prices on 
percales were particularly disquieting. 

Buyers have shown their hand with reference to the 
need for large quantities of goods. Sellers are actually 
aware of the buyers’ position and are determined to take 
advantage of it. For this reason even in the face of a 
very halting market last week, prices in the main held up 
pretty well on most standard constructions. Some of the 
print cloth numbers eased in a few spot, but it was diffi- 
cult to dig out such weak spots. Second hands were en- 
couraged to offer moderate lots at just under prevailing 
market prices, and such offerings were taken up fairly 
well. 


There was some further trading in carded broadcloths, 
although this was largely concentrated upon the 80x60s, 
which sold early in the week at 7'4c, but slipped off to 
7¥ec at which substantial business was done. At the 
week-end, bids for further concessions were being made 
without success. Other broadcloths were quiet and nom- 
inally unchanged. 


The week produced a great number of small orders for — 


various types of fine goods, and in the aggregate this busi- 
ness ran into appreciable totals. Prices generally were 
firm, with only occasional instances where mills were will- 
ing to shade general quotations in order to move individ- 
ual small spot lots. Such instances were not numerous, 
and the bulk of the business for the week was at mill 
asking prices—-a nachievement of no little note for the 
fine goods market in view of its performance over the 
past few months. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s . 5% 

Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 1% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s ___.. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 8% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, standard 

Denims 15% 
Dress ginghams _ 164 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST... NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Although there was some increase 
in yarn business last week and shipping instructions on 
past orders were more active, prices showed a tendency to 
drift downward during the past week. The decline comes 
at a time when cotton prices continue high and the quota- 
tions were already on a very unsatisfactory basis. 


This easing in yarns at a time when cotton has been 
moving in a narrow range and when manufacturers should 
have been expanding their yarn takings for fall and winter 
merchandise, has acted against forward contracting, the 
season to date being marked by hand-to-mouth ‘coverage 
by consumers. A pleasing development is the larger num- 
ber of manufacturers now inquiring, although individual 
sales remain small in size. 


Conservative buying policies of manufacturers have 
been manifest during the last few weeks in a larger num- 
ber of blanket contracts, giving buyers option of taking 
any count, and in some instances either carded or combed, 
and also in the instructions spinners are receiving to make 
rush shipments by express or motor truck, showing man- 
ufacturers are delaying purchases until the last possible 
limit and refusing to carry yarn stocks. 


- Volume locally ‘during the last week has held at un- 
changed levels compared with recent weeks, but there 
have been more inquiries and a larger poundage has been 
taken by knitters, although this trade continues to lag. 
Consumption of single combed has made the greatest gain 


in the week and several large Gastonia producers are 


working at the best rates in several months. 


Carded weaving numbers have been softer than knit- 
ting, with sales of 20s two-ply being reported down to 
29'4c in some instances. While one’ or two spinners are 
reported to have sold knitting at less than 27c basis, 10s 
mostly held at that figure early this week, or “2c off from 
late last week. Most combed producers are accepting Ic 
less, but a few spinners have offered fine counts on the 
basis of 55c for 60s, compared with 58c by several pro- 
ducers a week ago. 


40s ex. =-- 
Y 3, 4 and PI 
20s 29 -30 Duck arns, an 
41-41% 12s ---- 28 
Ss 27 
10s O71 . Carpet Yarns 
9 — Tinged carpets, 8s, 
28 
t4s and 4-ply 24 
20s 99% - Colored strips, Ss, 3 
26s $214 - and 4-ply 
30s 8s, 3 97 
an ply 
| Part insulating Yarns 
Ss, 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply asi 24% 
10s, 2, and 
6s 33 “33% Southern Frame Cones 
28s 34%- Ss 26% - 
30s 35 -36 10s 27 +... 
40s -42% 14s 28. 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins 16s 2844 -. 
18s 
27% 20s ..29%-_. 
228 . 80% - 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


FITS PAPER 
Send lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tel! | 
you more about them 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


Textile Soaps and Chemicals 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of rm value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 EB. 7th St.. 
pr ae N. C.; L. S. Ligon, Greenville, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacob- 
son, Mer.; Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bldge., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Par- 
ker, Mer.;: Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bldg. S$ Kerr, Mer.; 


Cincinnati, O., First National Bank Blidg., 
W. G. May, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bldg.,. E. Ww. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, 


Tex., Shell Blde., K. P. Ribble, Mer.;: New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg, F. W. 
Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric 
Bide., C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis; Mo., 
Railway Exchange Bide., ©. L. Orth, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National 
Bank Bldg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, 
Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., 
D. M. McCargar, Mer:; Washington, D. 
C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th St., 
Charlote, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou.. Mer. 

American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8St., 
New York City. 

Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 


Sou. Office, Independence Blde., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer.,. Frank W. 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 


Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga.: R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
128, Dallas, Tex.; R. EB. Buck, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; P. Dupree 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 


ville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga... T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
— Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; 
. Geo. B. Snow, ae Carolinas and Vir- 
poe William erkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta. Ga., A. P. Robert and G. P. Car- 
michael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps.: Ala. 
and Ga., D. K. Shannon, Atlanta Office ; 
Carolinas and. Va., W..T. Smith, O. 
Box 349, Greenville, B; 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 
Sou. Office. 419 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Fred Sails. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 
New York City. Sou. Reps., 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
C.: Foung, Jefferson 
lotte, N. C., 

Brown Co., 


17 Battery Place, 
H. L. Siever, 
Spartanburg, 
Apts., Char- 


David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bidge., Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Blde., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; 8S. Frank Jones, 
209 Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C.; Jd. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Brown & Co., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Rep., N. W. Pyle, ‘Box 834, Chariotte, 
N. C. 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 
St., Chicago, Ill. N. C. and Ss. C. Rep., 


Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bide. 


Sou. Rep.; R. J. Mebane, 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- | 


delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson S8t., 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. K 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; 
Stough, P. 0. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; 
A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Steel & Iron Co., Greensboro, 
Charlotte Chemical inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 519 E. 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, S. 


Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago, M11. Sou. Rep., W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, 5. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles. 
Jr., 223 Springs St., S. . P. O. Box 466, 
Atianta, Ga. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Laboratories, 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Dary ag Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep.. Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte 
Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., tnc., E. a 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs. Mer. ; 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.: E. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer. —T echnical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. 
Reps., L. B. Green. H. B. Constable, W. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: . Dabbs, 
John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Blidg.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.;: R. D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, §S. C.: J. M. Howard, 135 
Ss. Spring St., Concord, Cray- 
ton, Dimon ‘Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: 
J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Eaton, B., 213 Johnston Bldg., 


Charlotte, N 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan. P.O. 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
Engineering Sales Co., 601 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Esterline-Angus Co., 
Sou. Reps., Ga. Fla., 


Bullders 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ala.—Walter V. 


Gearhart Co.. 301 Volunteer Bldg., At- 
gy 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St.. 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 

Gastonia Brush Co., Gast 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 
Rep.. Rubber ap Denver, Colo. N. C. 

e ngineering Sales Co., 601 Build 
B Charlotte, N. C, 
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General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General! Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N: C., B. P. Coles, Megr.;: Dallas, 
Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway, B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke. Megr.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, 
Ky.. E. B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans. La., 
B. Willard. Mer.;: Richmond, Va., J, 
Hicklin. Mer.; San Antonio. Tex.. 
Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga.: W. J. Selbert, Mer.;: Dallas, Tex., W. 
F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. 
Bunker, Mer: 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank BE. Keener, 
187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp. Commercial Bank Bildg., Char- 
lotte, N. C, 


Goodrich. B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
S: Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Th 
Akron, 0. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick. 205. 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Bovd Arthur, 713-715 Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Clarroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport, 
La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. S. Parker. Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts... Knoxville, 
Tenn.: EB. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R.-Zierach, 1225-31 W. 
Broad St.,, Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pyé, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 302 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sales Reps.: R. .W. Davis, Graton & 
Knight Co., 313 Vine St.. Philadelphia, 
Pa.; D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.;: D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 115 S. 11th St.,. St. Louis, 
Mo.; O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.; D. J. Moore. 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co.. Montgomery, Ala.; Mc- 
Gowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.: C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Blde. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C.; Came- 
ron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fila.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fila.; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tay- 
lor-Parker Ine., Norfolk, Va.: Battery 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: Columbus 
Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Keith-Sitmmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.;: Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson. Tenn.: E. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
N. Cc. Geo. A. McFetters, Mer. Sales Rep., 


Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Hart Products Corp., 1449 Broadway. 
New York City. Sou. Reps., Samuel 


Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg. S. C.: O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & B American Machine Co.. Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Blide., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 
N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., 
W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou, Reps., Walter 
Andrew, 1806 Court Square Bide. Balti- 
more, Md.: C. Elgert, 1306 Court 


Square Blde., Baltimore, Md.; J. E. Da- 
vidson, 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond, 
Va.: BE. R. Holt, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; inney, 
1410 First National Bank Bldg., Chariot 
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N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National 
Bank 'Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 
Peachtree, Apt. No. 48. Atlanta. (ia.: 
James A. Britain, 722 27th Place South, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. 
Charlies St.. New Orleans, La.;: B.. 
Dodd. $33 St. Charles St., Kew Orlearis, 
La 


Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer 5St., 
Roston. Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, 
PF. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C. 

Howard Bros. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Offiee and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
at.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., E. M. Terryberry, 208 


Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J, Sou. Reps., 


J}. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 7th St., Char- 
lotte, N. Belton C. Plowdeén, Griffin, 
Ga.: L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bldg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn, 
Sou. Rep., W. Irving Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
SB. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
bore, N, C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5. C.; 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., 
and Atlanta, Ga.; 
Co., Birmingham, 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N, 


Young & Vann Supply 
Ala.; Waters-Garland 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, 0. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 
S. C., Dantel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. Her, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & 
Kewanee, Ill. N. C. and 8. 
neering Sales Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Eurora,. 
N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bide. Charlotte, 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of ‘Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices. and Reps., The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden. Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Oo: Montgomery. Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville. The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.; Miam!t, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia— Atianta, Amer.. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
' Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan, 
Kentueky Mine Supply Co.;: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, 
T. S. Morrison & Co.: Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply. Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron 
Works & Supply Co.: Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe. Co.: Lenoir, Bernharat- 
Seagle Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wilming- 
ton, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kes- 
‘ter Machinery Co. South Carolina-— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 


Conveyor Co., 
Cc. Rep., Engi- 
“601 Builders Bidg., 


Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.;: 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 


see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.: Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nash- 
ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen, EB. H. 
Olney. 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., 
Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place s., Birmingham, 
Ala.; R. T. Rutherferd, 12183 Harding 
Charlotte, N. C. 


and 


Greenville, 8. C., 


ston Bidg., 
Mgr 
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Maxwell Bros., Inc., 2300 S. Morgan St., 
Chicago, Ul. Sou. Reps.. Cc. R. Miller, Sr., 
and R. Miller, Jr., Macon, Ga; ©. 
Ashbrook and H Ellis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. 
Offices and Plants at Macon and Jasper. 

National Oi! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., kt. B. Macintyre, 801 E. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 


Argonne Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. |. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 
Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 5S. 
C.;: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


Hoboken, N. 


Neumann & Co., R., J. 
Greenville Belting 


Direct Factory 
Co., Greenville, 8 


N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, S. C 


Orleans Bobbin Works, 
N. Cc. and S. C. Rep., 
Co., 601 Builders Bldg., 


Mfg. Co., 


Newport, Vt. 
Engineering Sales 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Materials Handling 


Div,, 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N.C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales ‘ 


Co., 601 Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City. 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 
yarden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


Perkins & Son, Inc.,. B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 
Belting Co., High Point, 
, E. J. Payne, Mer. 


Bee & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery, 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. R. 
Mitchell, Mer. | 


Robinson & Son Co.; Wm. C., Dock and 
Carolina Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.; A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, Mm. 
Bellflower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. 
ier aga 1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, 


+ 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Greenville, 8S. C. 


Seydel Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sherwin-Willlams Co., The, Cleveland, 
O. Sou. Reps., BE. H. Steger, 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney, 158 E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, Ss. C.; W. O. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St., Winston- Salem, N. 
C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 
3 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


147 Milk St., Bos- 


Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 
Soluol Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 


dence, R. I. Sou. Rep., Bugene J. Adams, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
Southern Spindle & Co., Charlotte, 
G. 


neg, Banding Mill, Char- 


lotte 


Co., N. St. Paul, 
Minn. . C. and C. Rep., Engineering 
601 Builders Bidge., Charlotte, 
N 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, Murphy 
Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga . €. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black. 
Box 424, Charlotte, 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
ghener Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and 621 McBee Ave., Greenville, 

C.; H. E. Littlejohn, Mer. Sou. Reps., 


Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
Office. | 

Stein, Hall & Co., iInc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 


Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 


Porter H. Brown, No. 6 a. Sou. 
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Stewart tron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto. Box 43. 
Greensboro, N.  Peterson-Stewart 
Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., 
Spartanburg, 8. C 


oe Chas. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, 


Stonhard Co., 401 N. Broad St., Phila-_ 


delphia, Pa. W: E. Woodrow, Sou. Dist. 
Mer., 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta. 
Ga. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. IL. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Shops, The, Franklin St., 
tanburg, S. E. J. Baddy, 
Treas. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
‘ Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
7A. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. IL. Sou. Re 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, 
aig B. Land, P. O. 

a. 


Veeder-Root Co., 
Sou. Office, 
Green ville, 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L., with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave.. 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Blde., Charlotte. 
N. C.,: Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 

Whitin Machine Works, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Blde., Char- 
lotte, N: C., W. H. Porcher and R. IL. Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bide., Atlanta, 
Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Rina Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., W. L. Nichol- 
2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


Spar- 
Sec. and 


159 Aborn St., 
s.. William W. 
reenville, S. C.: 
Box 158, Athens, 


Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Room 1401 Woodside Bldg.. 
S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 


Whitinsville, 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market St.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood Sup- 


ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


No Changed In 
Cotton Machine Hours 


No change of policy is taking place 
or contemplated by the NRA which 
would in any way modify the ma- 
chine hours limitation provision of 
the cotton textile code. 

A statement to the above effect 
was made by Chairman S. Clay Wil- 
liams of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board in a wire to George A. 
Sloan, chairman of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Code Authority. 

The text of the telegram follows: 
“In answer to your telegram, the cot- 
ton textile code of fair competition 


and all its provisions are in full force 


and effect. If at any time it should 


develop that changes should be con- 


sidered, none will be made by the 
National Recovery Administration 
until the industry has been consulted 
and has been given opportunity to 
be heard. Statements in the press 
that the board has considered or 
made any changes are unfounded. S. 
Clay Williams, chairman.” 
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The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


ANDERSON, S. C. 


Found my good friends, W. E. Carter and wife, had 
left the mill where he had been overseer of spinning for 
many years, and are living in their big fine ten-room 
house on Main street, with his mother enthroned in her 
wheel chair—the most remarkable lady I’ve seen in many 
a day. 

Mother Carter will be 82 in January; has good eye- 
sight and a keen ear; her mind is as clear as any one’s 
and she is a perfectly charming lady. Her left leg was 


amputated about three years ago, but does she worry and — 


complain? No indeed. She has reared a fine family of 
children though her husband leit her when they were 
quite young. All of them are doing well, and live in 
homes of their own. 


W. E. Carter was thought to be a confirmed bachelor, 
when a pretty spinning room girl made him change his 
mind and her name. They have two fine children. Since 
leaving the mill a few months ago, he has gone into busi- 
ness—a nice little grocery store and filling station. But, 
he is not satisfied—he wants to get “lint up his nose and 
oil on his clothes” again, in spite of the fact that he 
looks lots younger. 

In all the years that he was overseer of spinning, Mr. 
Carter never had dissatisfied help nor any labor troubles. 
And in spite of the present and seemingly ceaseless strife 
and turmoil attending the textile industry, Mr. Carter is 
anxious to get back .in harness. He has a fine record, 
textile and moral, and we hope he finds a good place. 
His pretty wife says he will never be satisfied outside the 
mill, 

Anderson is among the prettiest towns in the State. 
Broad, clean streets, fine business houses of all descrip- 
tions, beautiful residential sections, and the homeplace 
of Gee McGee, the Will Rogers of the South. 


There are eight textile plants in and around Anderson. 
J. L. Rinehardt, for a long time with Loray Mills at 
Gastonia, and superintendent of the Phenix Mills at 
Kings Mountain, has many friends all over the Carolinas. 
He is now overseer spinning at Appleton Mills. Mrs. 
Rinehardt has made the prettiest crochet bedspread it 
has been our fortune to see. 


Who can use a Clemson College graduate, class of °32, 
who knows the spinning room from A to Z by actual 
experience? Mr. Rinehardt has a son who is anxious to 
get placed, and can give the best of references. Anyone 
interested, write Mr. Rinehardt, care Appleton Mills, or 
“Aunt Becky,” who can vouch for this young man. 

ANDERSON CoTTon MILLS 


This mill makes wide print cloth; has 82,528 spindles 
Wm. McKinley, Jr., 


- and 1,920 looms. of New York, is 


president; Geo. Leonard, of New York, 


treasurer ; 


is secretary and 
James M. Cathcart, of Anderson, is assistant 
secretary and treasurer—one of the most genial and lik- 
able mill officials in the South. J. R. Manley is superin- 


tendent, and has been for several years, It is always a 
pleasure to visit this place, where everyone is so kind and 
courteous. 

Others in this nice office are: C. F. LaFoy, paymaster; 
V. E. Campbell, timekeeper; Miss Sula Dickson, stenog- 
—; McDutfie Erwin and W. A. Heaton, bookkeepers. 


INVENTIVE GENIUS 


J. E. Gunter, overseer carding, and John Stewart, sec- 
ond hand in No. 1 on first shift, have an invention, pat- 
ented, that they have a right to be proud of. It is an 
oil pan for coiler gear on drawing frames, which prevents 
oil from soiling the drawing, and cuts out more than half 
of soiled goods in the finished product. 


If I worked in a card room, I’d try awfully hard to 
find some way to fix speeder frames, so when an end 
breaks down it would not be necessary to stop the whole 
frame to mend the broken ends. It seems to me that 
some little attachment could be put on to stop the work 
in small compass, around the broken end—-say, fix them 
in groups of six or eight, if not less, then just stop that 
small group if an end broke in it, and not the whole 
frame. Somebody will get that figured out some day— 
and it won't take work from anyone, either. In fact, it 
will give more to machinery forces. 


Mr. Gunter is one of the most pleasant and progres- 
sive of men, and has a fine bunch of second hands, beside 
Mr. Stewart; J. B. Roach is second hand in No. 2, first 
shift; on second shift, E. S. Hedden is second hand in 
No. 1 and C. F. Thompson in No. 2. G. W. Carter is in 
charge of third shift. He is a son of the remarkable 82- 


- year-old lady previously spoken of, 


J. 5. Hedden, T. H. Patterson and V. M. Smith, sec- 
tion men in the card room, are young men who are inter- 
ested in keeping posted. 


P. E. Strickland is overseer spinning: he is a son of the 
superintendent of Appleton Mills, and was formerly over- 
seer second shift spinning at Appleton. He used to be at 
Paw Creek, N. C., with the Kendall Mills and married a 
nurse there. From Paw Creek he went to Goldville, S. 
C., where he was overseer spinning for a few years. He 
says he has a fine four-year-old daughter, and I would | 
have liked to have met the little Miss, but did not have 
time. Mr. Strickland, too, has a progressive bunch of 
second hands, as follows: N. L. Wall and Joe Gibson in 
No. 1, and John Gibson and Chas, Long in No. 2. C. A. 
Reeves is overseer the cloth room, which is full of pretty 
girls, and about all of them have been trained right there. 
J. T. Brock is second hand in the cloth room. W. J. 
Ligon, master mechanic. 
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LIBERTY, S. C. 


Back where I stopped off on the death of my husband. 
Back to the little town of Liberty, where the Biblical 
injunction to “be kind to the stranger within thy gates,” 
is religiously observed. The people are big-hearted, sym- 
pathetic and considerate, and their gracious goodness to 
me will never be forgotten. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bobo, in whose home my husband died. 
The doctor (Dr. Bryson) who would not have a penny, 
though his rest was broken. The undertaker (Jay M. 
Abbott) who did not hesitate to serve, though I had no 
money with me. | 

And some people try to make one believe that the 
world is growing worse? What world? Whose world? 
My world is full of good and gracious people who delight 
in doing good. People who “bear each other’s burdens”’ 
and deem it a privilege instead of a duty. 

There are two mills at Easley. S. T. McKittrick is 


manager, and A. F. Hedgepath, superintendent. 


At No. 3, Geo. Rutledge is carder; Fred Gossett, spin- 
ner; J. L. Bobo, weaver; Guy Atkinson, in cloth room; 
J. E. Kestler, master mechanic. 

The people of the mill are deeply interested in the re- 
ligious and political life of the town. A lively election for 
alderman sent the overseer of spinning (Fred Gossett) 
and Jack Rogers, a loom fixer, to a second race. 

Mrs. Martin, who lives next door to the Bobos, has 
the most gorgeous marigolds I have ever seen. Her yard 
is a bower of gold and bronze beauty—the late African 
kind, perfectly double with golden centers surrounded by 
richest reds and bronze—some varigated. 


FOUNTAIN INN. S. C. 


THE Home or RoBerT QUILLEN, BELOVED AUTHOR OF 
‘“AuNT Het,” “Poor Pa,” AND OTHER WRITINGS. 


8 


One of the most talked about monuments ever made, is 
the one erected by Mr. Quillen on his front lawn, “To 
EVE, the First Woman.” I had rather shake hands with 
Mr. Quillen than with the President. He is a great 
writer, and, like Dickens, his characters are far from 
being “social stars’ but shine with virtues more common 
to the working class. “Aunt Het’ and “Poor Pa” are 
known and loved in every home. 

‘Aunt Becky” ventured to call on Mr. Quillen while in 
Fountain Inn, but he was sick with flu and there was “no 
admittance.” However, his charming wife and I had a 
little visit, and Mr. Quillen sent me from his sick room 
one of his autographed pictures, taken with “Aunt Het” 
which I hope to show our readers in the near future. 
Mrs. Quillen is a lovely lady and it was a treat to meet 
her. 

Woopsipe Corton Co:—FounTAIn INN PLANT 
(Branch of Greenville, S$. C.) 


This plant has 16,832 spindles and 854 looms on plain 
and specialty wide sheeting. John L. Harrison is the 
splendid and efficient manager; P. W. Pollard is superin- 


tendent of this and’ the plant at Simpsonville, five miles 


nearer Greenville. L. C. McCall, overseer weaving, and 
H. B. Bennett, overseer carding, are never without The 
Bulletin. 

A new addition contains one of the nicest supply rooms 
to be found. There all kinds of mill supplies with.a place 
for everything and everything in place. L. H. Childers 
is in charge. 

Woopsipe Cotton PLANT. 

John L. Woodside is manager here. Had expected to 
see an old man, but found he was young and handsome. 
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In fact, I saw lots of good looking people in Simpsonville., 
Some of the loveliest girls in the South are right here. 
and I asked Mr. Woodside to get a picture of them for 


these pages. I hope he does it. 


Was sorry to find Mrs. Larry McKay, wife of the 
overseer of weaving, in very bad health. Have known 
these good people a long time, and sympathize with them 
in their troubles. 

H. W. Abbott, overseer carding, is another live wire 
and a regular reader of the best and only textile weekly 
in the South. The overseer of spinning was out sick, am 
sorry to Say. 3 


PIEDMONT, S. C. 


PIEDMONT MANUFACTURING Co. 


S. M. Beattie is president and treasurer; W: H. Beattie 
is assistant-treasurer. We met one of them—don’t know: 
which——but think it must have been the latter. It was the 
first time we had been so fortunate, and we both liked 
the friendly and courteous treatment we received in this 
busy man’s sanctum, | 

C. M. Moore, the young and progressive superintend, 
is a very genial and likeable gentleman, and is carrying 
on nicely. There are several fine portraits of past mill 
officials gracing the walls of the nice office. Seems to me 
that years ago, I saw pictures of lots more of them, 
with sketches of their lives and service with Piedmont 


-Manufacturing Company, which is rich in history. Few 


mills have sent more worth while men out into the textile 
industry than Piedmont. 


PELZER, S. C. 


PELZER MANUFACTURING Co. 


Just a few miles further on is Pelzer, another place of 
unusual interest and activity. There are two large mills 
—or is there four? Mills No. 1, 2, and 3 is all under 
one roof, and superintended by E. W. Edwards, well 
known as an able mill man. No. 4, the newest mill, is 
some distance from the other, and is superintended by 
B. R. Burham. J. F. Blackmon, formerly superintendent 
of No. 4 was made general superintendent of all these 
mills two or three years ago, and has justified the confi- 
dence placed in him. He is thoroughly conscientious in 
all his dealings, and treats everybody on the square. 

We did not have much to do here, only to see some 
people we failed to see at No. 4 on a previous trip, be- 
cause they were attending a funeral. C. D. Hendrix, 
overseer clothroom, B. R. Burnham, superintendent, R. A. 
Littlejohn, overseer weaving, C. D. Peterson, section man 
in spinning, and G. H.,Helms, overhauler, signed on the 
dotted line. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
Fill? 
Get Your Man! 
‘Through A 
Classified Ad 
In The 
Textile Bulletin 
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At give-away prices, all machinery 
and equipment used in 8,500 spindle 


mill. Will sell any part of whole at . 
bargain prices. F. C: N., care Textile 


Bulletin. 


WANTED—Second hand, 1—10x10” -<Air 
Compressor, 1—18 or 20” Turrent Lathe; 
1—24” Radial Drill, 1—16” Crank Sha- 
per. “M. R.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Alice Workes Greet Union 
Leaders With Egg Barrage 


Easley, S..C.—The operatives of 
the Alice and Ariail Mills at Easley, 
of which A. F. McKissick of Green- 
ville is president, don’t want any 
union and they don’t care who knows 
it. 

Several hundred workers from the 


WANTED—Position. For eighteen years 


paymaster and assistant purchasing 
agent one of Carolina’s largest mills. 
Will accept work as yard overseer, cot- 
ton weigher, ,supply clerk, timekeeper, 
etc. What have you to offer? Age 40, 
married, go anywhere. Satisfactory ref- 
erences and give interview. Address F. 
S., care Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Good paying lunch stand in 
mill anywhere. Will buy, lease or man- 
age same. Address “KE. R. L.,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


two mills threw rotten eggs at a union 
organiber recently when he attempt- 
ed to speak in an open space in the 
town and later refused to let the or- 
ganizer into a hall that had been 
leased for union meetings. And they 
are keeping close watch on the hall 
to see that no union business goes on. 

Furman B. Rogers of Spartanburg, 


United Textile Workers organizer | 


and formerly representative of labor 
on the new extinct South Carolina 


Travel anywhere..any day 
SOUTHERN 
A fare for every purse... can iene 


Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily 


Roeund Trip Tickets 
. bor each mile treveled . . . return 15 dogs 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
ol proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets 

. . for each mile traveled... return limit 6 month: 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets .....-. 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 7 


NO SURCHARGE! 
HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equi 


pment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 
MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
ineure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK JENKINS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Industrial Relations Board for the 
cotton textile industry, was howled 
down when he tried to speak here 
several weeks ago in favor of organ- 
ization. Several threw eggs at him 
and he hurriedly left the community. 

A U. T. W. charter was issued to 
the Easley grop and a hall was leased 
over King’s store here. When Rogers 
came, over for the installation serv- 


ices, about 200 operatives of the mill 


gathered outside the hall and refused 
to allow him to enter, nor would they 


-let any of the would-be union work- 


ers enter the hall. Rogers said there 
were about 25 charter members of 
the union at Easley. 


George W. Smith of Greenville, U. 
T. W. organizer who was showered 
with eggs, tomatoes and watermelon 
rinds when: he spoke in favor of the 
general strike at Brandon the latter 


part of August, was in the hall to talk - 


unionization with workers, which was 
pay day, but operatives kept watch 
on the hall and would not let any 
union sympathizers go in. 


The operatives have no company 
union but they yare positive they are 
not going to have a U. T. W. organ- 
ization here. 


Bids on 66,400 Yards 
| Of 36-Inch Cotton Drill 


Philadelphia.—Army Quartermas- 
ter Depot will open bids on 66,400 
yards of 36-inch unbleached cotton 
drill on November 20th; also on 4,- 
648 yards of 36-inch white percale, 
187 yards of 36-inch red and 170 
yards of red banner silk. 

On the same day bids on findings 
for windbreakers will be received 
with the following items specified: 
2,600 pairs of knitted wristlets and 
2,600 yards of elastic webbing. 


On November 21st rope will be 
purchased. Items wanted are 21,931 
pounds of '4-inch pounds of 5-16- 
inch and 941 pounds of %4-inch ma- 
nila rope, 9,034 pounds of %4-inch 
and 5,460 pounds of 3-16-inch cot- 
ton rope, 932 pounds of twine, 66,440 
feet of 34-inch cotton braided rope. 


Ginned Cotton Output 


Washington.—Counting round as 
half bales and excluding linters, 6,- 
748,223 bales of cotton were ginned 
from the crop of 1934 prior to Octo- 
ber 18th, figures made public by the 
Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce, show. These ginnings 
compare with 8,608,090 bales in 1933 
and 7,309,094 bales in 1932, for the 


same period. 
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PRINTING 
All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


Right now new rings are 


an excellent investment for 


us from TWO angles.” 


Any mill executive knows he can improve production by 
replacing worn rings with new ones. But today there's 
another angle also— the economic situation. A good 
many mills are making heavy equipment purchases, as well 
as of raw materials, because they see that the value of 
equipment and materials is definitely on the increase. 
And here's a THIRD angle: get the maximum value from 


your investment by specifying DIAMOND FINISH rings. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


FINISH 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxins 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C, Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. : 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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An ACETATE fibre dyestuff that possesses excellent affinity for the fibre even 


when dyed at lower temperatures. General fastness properties are satisfac- 
tory for all practical purposes. Is suitable for use alone or as a shading 


color for the dyeing of all kinds of acetate fabrics. Send for sample to test. 


* REG, U. &, PAT. OFF. 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,INC., ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPT. 
DYESTUFFS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE - 


